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Materials for the Exterior

UNDER  the   heading  of  structure  the   question  of
materials has already been touched upon, for con-
sideration of their properties naturally  forms   an
integral part of the structural problem.

A really profound knowledge of materials is nowadays a
very difficult thing to acquire. Gone are the good old days
when the architect with an average practice could be con-
sidered quite well informed if he were familiar with bricks,
stones, marbles, woods, and a very few proprietary materials.
To-day that range is not nearly wide enough. All sorts of
products are on the market, many of them with properties
which are to a certain extent a sealed book even to those
who market them; and even the staple materials, brick,
wood, metals, are being treated in all sorts of novel ways.
As a result of this situation, the acquisition of an intimate
acquaintance with the full range of available materials, their
properties, their advantages and drawbacks, is becoming
almost a life-time job; and the architect, faced with increas-
ing complexities in nearly every section of building work,
cannot hope to be au courant except in a general way.

To meet this difficulty, a central bureau of materials, to
which all architects can refer their enquiries, becomes a
practical necessity. In New York and Philadelphia are very
well-equipped Architects* Bureaux, and in London the
Architectural Association, foreseeing the trend of the times,
has organised a very carefully-formed nucleus of a similar
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